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There are two comments to be made on this incident
which was the last chapter in the picturesque history of the
volunteer movement.    The first  comment   suggested by
these events is that they abundantly justify  Fox's con-
demnation of repressive measures against civilian conven-
tions afterwards.    It is lamentable to think that it was with
the dissolution of the volunteer Convention in his mind, a
dissolution that the Government never hastened by threats
or penalties, that Pitt allowed himself very readily to apply
coercion  to   agitations  that were  immeasurably less for-
midable to  public  order.   Secondly, it is perhaps  to be
regretted in view of the future of all Grattan's efforts to
secure Parliamentary Reform afterwards, that  Flood's ir-
regular and dangerous proceeding did not succeed.   That
Fox and Grattan should heartily dislike this armed menace
to the constitution, coming from  men  who argued that
England had not treated Ireland fairly in Fox's Act and
that all the honours paid to Grattan for the resounding
triumph of 1782 were undeserved, was natural and proper,
and both of them were  thoroughly alive to the peril of
allowing volunteers to dictate to Parliament in a country
where the volunteers had all the authority they had won
in the hour of the Government's collapse and danger, and
where they seemed likely to develop into a standing army
of discontent   But reform by any means would have been
better than the sterile and disconsolate passages of history
that led to the Union.   Grattan, in the enthusiasm of a
great victory and the expansive promise of a new national
vigour, could scarcely predict that for fifteen years all his
confident hopes of reform would break against the elaborate
obstructions of a British policy from which Fox's spirit was
conspicuously absent.   A month after the Convention Fox
was ejected from office, and when next he kissed hands as
a Minister the Irish Parliament had disappeared,